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ALWAYS MAKING PROGRESS 


Whether for reinforcement of new buildings or for some new Chemical process, 
** Staybrite ’’ Steel is always eliminating the corrosion-problem. 

Around the central idea of corrosion - resistance, Firth Vickers research 
metallurgists are creating a family of steels, each of which is destined to over- 
come some problem or combination of problems involving strength at high 
temperature, hardness, ductility, etc. ‘‘Staybrite’’ is the name of a very 


progressive family of steels indeed. 
Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted 


VJ CKERS as regards the purposes for which these steels can be supplied. 
VW 


STAY BRITE 


REG® TRADE MARK 


SUPER RUSTLESS STEELS 
FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD ENGLAND 
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O-DAY, brains count no less than brawn. this country. To-day it is something 
The times encourage swift action, re- immeasurably greater—a vast engineering 
sourceful adaptability. Witness one example undertaking whose personnel, plant and 
which is common knowledge. Not so long experience have placed it in a major 
ago The Nuffield Organization was a group'_ position in British industry—an _ organiza- 
of automobile manufacturers responsible for tion whose potentialities must increasingly 
a large part of the car production of influence the shape of things to come. 





Morris Motors Ltd., 
Wolseley Motors Ltd., 
NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION © 0&0 
Riley (Coventry) Bit. 
A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN'S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE = {{7? Commercial Cars tid 
Nuffield Mechanizations Lid., 


Morris Industries Exports Ltd. 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


JANUARY 2, 1943. 


SATURDAY, 
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THE GREAT SPHINX IN ITS “BIB AND TUCKER”: - THE GUARDIAN TO THE ENTRANCE OF THE NILE VALLEY 
PROTECTED BY A WALL AND SANDBAGS FROM POSSIBLE AIR-RAID DAMAGE. 


The curious addition to the Sphinx, seen in our picture, is ndét, as might be imagined, 
to support the head, but a purely preventative measure, in the form of a wall and 
sandbags erected to protect the Sphinx from possible air-raid damage during the war. 
The group being photographed are British A.T.S. girls on service in the Middle East. 
The male Sphinx of Egypt is wingless, as opposed to the Greek sphinx, which had 


wings and a female bust, and to quote the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”: “‘ The heads 
of the sphinxes are royal portraits, and apparently they are intended to represent 
the power of the reigning Pharaoh. . . . Sphinxes in pairs guarded the approach 
to a temple, and the Great Sphinx at Giza so guards the entrance of the Nile 
Valley." ‘The Great Sphinx, however, is said to represent the sun-god Harmachis. 
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BSTRACTIONS can be dangerous things. No 
generation has ever had a better opportunity of 
learning that than our own. The whole world has 
been turned upside down because the German people 
have been persuaded—and without much difficulty, it 
would seem—that they possess, by virtue of some 
mysterious purity of blood, a sacred right to lord it 
over all other peoples; that the Jews, -Poles, and a 
good many others are, by the same virtue of blood, 
peoples accursed and untouchable ; that the unalterable 
laws of neo-geography, or some such. ideological non- 
sense, dictate Germany’s military and economic ex- 
pansion. As a result of these and other fantastic 
beliefs, millions of healthy young men in every 
country, including Germany itself, are facing Ce 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of all the Anglo-Saxon compromises—men would 
never have accepted liberty which, in practice, would 
have been no more than licence for the strong and 
greedy. This is a point which it is easy to overlook, 
but which cannot be stressed too much. Wherever 
liberty has been applied without the solvent of practical 
justice between man and man, it has always subse- 
quently been repudiated and generally with violence 
and tyranny. For the violence of licence always 
begets the violence of despotism. 


Here, I think, lies the peculiar contribution to the 
cause of human progress and happiness of the British 





death, mutilation, and artificial separation from 
the women who should bear them children, 





millions of potential wives and mothers are 
doomed to a life of frustration and sterility, 
millions of middle-aged and elderly men and 
women are suffering the loss and destruction of 
all they have wrought for in the world: their 
homes, their life-work, their children. Not one 
German in a thousand has any personal quarrel 
with any Jew, Czech, Pole, Norwegian, Dane, 
Dutchman, Belgian or Frenchman. Yet tens of 
millions of Jews, Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Belgians and Frenchmen have 
been murdered, tortured, exiled and beggared by 
Germans for the sake of vague, windy ideas 
that have no relation to human realities. And, 
presumably, before long millions of Germans will 
have to suffer in much the same way. 


* It is not only evil abstractions that exercise 
a baleful effect on men. Noble abstractions, if 
divorced from reality, can be almost as harmful. 
The abstractions which inspired the French 
Revolution were of.a very different moral order 
to the pestilential. nonsense that passes for 
idealism in the Third Reich. Yet, on the smaller 
stage and scale of those days, the French i 





for a time almost as much 
suffering and misery into the 
world as the Nazi Revolution. 
One has only to look at 
Goya's appalling drawings of 
the Spanish War of Independ- 
ence, or study the detailed 
accounts of the invasion of- 
Russia, or the terrible cam- 
paign of 1813 in Germany to 
realise what multitudes of 
unoffending human creatures 
were deprived by the heart- 
less pursuit of abstractions 
of all that made life for 
them worth living. Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity are 
splendid qualities when they 
are related to the detailed 
practice of everyday life. 
But there was not much 
liberty and _ fraternity in 
Spain and Portugal after 
Napoleon's armies had 
started to liberate them by 
burning houses and murdering women and children; 
nor much equality between the great Emperor who 
embodied the Revolutionary idea and the poor conscript 
dragged from the paternal holding to feed his 
insatiable cannon. 





This is not to deny the validity of noble abstrac- 
tions: to do so would be to deny the meaning of 
history itself. But the value of an ideal must ultimately 
be judged by its practical application. Liberty is a 
noble abstraction, but the moment a separation is 
made, as Burke said, between liberty and justice, 
neither is safe. The English have never been much 
at home in the realm of pure ideas. But they have 
again and again shown a remarkable gift for putting 
abstract conceptions into a practical and working 
framework. They have made personal and _ political 
liberty practical humin goals by reconciling them 
with justice. Without that reconciliation—the greatest 


of architecture, which does infinite credit to the 
: : ; are proud of their Metropolis, although, unlike the other American cities and 

Revolution in arms brought i towns, it does not increase as it ought to do, either in population or wealth.’ all. 
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*“THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON.’ 
“Our space will not permit us to do more than call attention to this specimen 
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: “* HARLEQUIN TELL.” 

These two reproductions of engravings by Alfred Crowquill 
an 


d the Adelphi respectively in the year 1842. 


Empire. Cecil Rhodes, studying the Darwinian 
theory of evolution at Oxford, used to argue that the 
British and Anglo-Saxon peoples had travelled further 
on that upward road because, more than any other 
people he knew- and he had spent the most impres- 
sionable years of manhood in an international mining 
camp—they put into rough, everyday practice the 
three ideals of toleration, just dealing, and repudiation 
of violence. A philosopher may feel inclined to smile 
at Rhodes’s naive claim. But a man of action who 
knew something of human nature and human 
history might none the less hold that there was muc 

in what he said. Just because, by and large, they con- 
trived to combine these three attributes, the English 
were the first pioneers in the modern world of a free 
system of governmert that had the strength to endure. 


It is no easy task : this blending of two-way liberty, 
common working justice and renunciation of violence. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


FROM ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF DECEMBER 31, 1842. 


taste of the Americans, who 
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‘“ PUNCH’S PANTOMIME.” 


are of Christmas pantomimes running at the Haymarket 


It would be, one might suggest, a well-nigh insuperable 
achievement for a more logical people than the Anglo- 
Saxons, for, in pure logic, the reconciliation of absolute 
liberty and absolute justice seems to present almost 
insuperable difficulties. But the English are not a 
logical people ; they rely not so much on pure reason 
as on a kind of sixth sense as flexible and usefully 
sensitive as a cat’s whiskers. Complete freedom 
without outraging man’s sense of justice could only 
be achieved in a world in which all men were immune 
from the faults of greed, want, envy and ambition. 
Such a world, perhaps, came nearest to existing in 
the pioneer days of the American western marches, 
when men, kept sweet, like Lincoln, by 
comradeship and sweat in the untamed desert, 
had enough space about them to thrive 
without pressing unduly on their neighbours. 
It is probably this circumstance which 
explains the modern American failure to grasp 
the real difficulty and complexity of educating 
less fortunately situated peoples for the art 
and science of democracy. Several genera- 
tions of Americans, possessing seemingly 
inexhaustible resources, illimitable space and 
a complete absence of ancient territorial feuds 
and rivalries, found practical freedom so easy 
to come by and enjoy, that they sipposed it 
could be achieved by anyone for the asking. 


The British, since the loss of their first 
empire, have travelled no such easy road. 
They have to teach the exercise of freedom, 
and reconcile it with the existence of order 
and justice, to peoples to whom the only 
use of liberty seemed at first the liberty to 
oppress and plunder others. To give absolute 
freedom to head-hunters, slave-traders, and 
predatory feudal cavalry would not have 
been to enlarge the bounds of human hap- 
piness and liberty, but to narrow them. The 
process of political liberation had to be a 
gradual one, or it could not be accomplished at 
Perhaps, as Mr. Willkie 
pa has recently said, the pace has 
been too slow; the British, 
though they have their 
virtues, are seldom quick 
movers. Yet there are very 
few head - hunters, slave - 
traders and predatory feudal 
cavalry left in the British 
Empire to-day, though a 
hundred years ago they could 
be numbered in_ millions. 
There would therefore seem 
to an ardent American mind 
a. no good reason why the 
people of, say, British Borneo, 
should not be presented 
straightway with a _ full- 
blown parliamentary consti- 
tution, and given as camplete 
independence as the people 
of Australia and Canada. 
But the American idealist 
forgets that there are other 
enemies of human happiness 
and freedom than village 
tyrants and thugs. Even the United States, with its 
long education in political democracy, has suffered 
tragically in recent years from robbers and oppressors 
of a very different kind, who have had little difficulty 
in imposing their will on the nation’s democratic 
machinery. The Trust baron, the industrial monopolist, 
and his still more pernicious successor, the financial 
manipulator, have enslaved and rendered wretched as 
many human lives as any Oriental sadist and tyrant. 
And if a great and long-established democracy has 
difficulty in controlling their anti-social activities, what 
kind of protection is the weak and inexperienced 
sovereign assembly of a backward and half-primitive 
people likely to afford against them? Bribery, the 
artificial dissemination of discord and unrest through 
the purchasable organs of public opinion, subscription 
to party funds to secure fiscal and commercial advant- 
ages, are weapons which can cause as much havoc in 
a community as poisoned arrows. 
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LAST PICTURES OF ADMIRAL DARLAN: THE LYING-IN-STATE AT ALGIERS. 
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§ ANOTHER DOMESTIC PICTURE—THE HIGH COMMISSIONER AND MME. DARLAN IN THE 
i DRAWING-ROOM OF THEIR HOME, A MOORISH HOUSE IN THE ALGERIAN CAPITAL. 


ADMIRAL DARLAN WITH HIS WIFE IN THE COURTYARD OF THEIR HOME AT ALGIERS—ONE 
OF THE LAST PICTURES TAKEN BEFORE THE ASSASSINATION OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER. 
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IN THE BEAUTIFUL GARDENS OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER’S MOORISH 
HOME. A PICTURE OF ADMIRAL DARLAN AND HIS WIFE TAKING A STROLL, 
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THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN ALGIERS ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY, WHEN MANY- THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE QUEUED UP 
TO FILE PAST THE COFFIN OF ADMIRAL DARLAN. 
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A RECENT STUDY OF ADMIRAL DARLAN IN HIS HOME. THE ADMIRAL i i PEOPLE FILING PAST THE COFFIN OF ADMIRAL DARLAN IN GOVERNMENT BUILDING, ALGIERS, ON 


WAS RARELY SEEN, OUTDOORS OR IN, WITHOUT HIS PIPE. ; | CHRISTMAS DAY. THE BODY LAY IN STATE, GUARDED BY OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY AND MARINES. J 


Admiral Darlan, High Commissioner in French Africa, was assassinated shortly after day (Sunday) it was announced that the French Imperial Council had unanimously 
3 p.m. on Christmas Eve. His assassin, a twenty-year-old Frenchman, whose name elected General Ciraud as High Commissioner in Darlan's place. In spite of this 
has been suppressed for reasons of “ military security,’’ gained access to a waiting- | fast succession of events, there appeared to be no public disorder in the French 
room in the offices of the High Commissariat at Algiers, from which he shot Darlan African areas. Throughout Christmas Day the body of Darlan lay in state in the 
in the corridor. Jumping over his victim's body, he rushed into Darlan's room, hall of the Algerian Government Building, his admiral’s cap resting on the Tricolor 
where he was caught and arrested. He made a full confession, swearing that he which draped his coffin. A guard of officers was mounted beside the coffin, past 
had no accomplices, and on Christmas Day a French court-martial condemned him which many thousands of people filed during the course of the day, large queues 
to be shot, the sentence being carried out at dawn the next day. On the following forming outside the building. The funeral took place on the afternoon of Boxing Day 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN TUNISIA: BRITISH — 
TROOPS IN ACTION AT TEBOURBA. 
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A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH OF JU. 52 TRANSPORT "PLANES ON AN AIRFIELD NEAR TUNIS, 
EMPLOYED TO BRING SUPPLIES TO AXIS TROOPS. 
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AXIS TROOPS ENTERING TEBOURBA, AFTER THE FIRST ARMY RETIRED TO THE HILLS 
FOLLOWING A STRONG ENEMY THRUST EARLY IN DECEMBER. 
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f FIGHTING ON THE TUNISIAN FRONT. BRITISH TROOPS, SUPPORTED BY AMERICAN TANKS, 
ADVANCING TO MAKE AN ATTACK ON THE OPPOSITE RIDGE. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH PARATROOPS, STILL UNDAUNTED, TAKEN PRISONER BY THE 4 
GERMANS, AWAITING REMOVAL AFTER A DARING SWOOP ON’ A TUNISIAN AIRFIELD, H 
- 


Piet on 





Angnunnnal 
TUNISIANS LOOK ON CURIOUSLY AS A GERMAN HEAVY TANK, ACCOMPANYING AXIS 
TROOPS, ROLLS THROUGIi THE ERSTWHILE GAY CITY, TO STRESS GERMAN MIGHT. 
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Is Tunisia early in December the first serious clash with the enemy, in which 

armoured formations were involved, took place at Tebourba, the German 
infantry attacking supported by tanks and dive-bombers. The enemy had the 
advantage of the best airfields, a defect since largely readjusted. As a result, 
after Severe fighting, the Allies retired from Tebourba to the hills westward 
THE 408 CAPTURE OF TESOURDA, HEAR TUNIS. THE. COMMANDING OFFICER CP A PARSER commanding it. The result was an empty triumph for the enemy, because on 

DETACHMENT (SECOND PROM LEFT, IN FRONT) INSPECTS THE RUINED TOWN, December 10-11 he was virtually thrown back to the positions from whence he 
had originally attacked, after a two-days battle, and suffered considerable losses 
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SCENES IN WAR AREAS: OUR CAPTURED 
PARATROOPS AND AXIS PRISONERS. 
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AIRFIELD IN NORTH AFRICA, WITH AN IMPROVISED CANTEEN—BEARING 
APPROPRIATE AND INVITING SIGNS—-MADE OF EMPTY PETROL CANS. 


HALEN HET RENL THAN IENASEONLLTHN HMI THEMEN 
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WATCHED BY ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS, A BATTALION OF THE GUARDS MARCHES SMARTLY 
THROUGH ALGIERS IN A PARADE ATTENDED BY BRITISH, U.S.A. AND FRENCH TROOPs. 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF BRITISH INFANTRY, WITH THE SUPPORT OF AMERICAN TANKS 
LAUNCHING AN ATTACK. NOTE THE STONY NATURE OF THE TERRAIN. 
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: FRENCH TROOPS UNDER THE COMMAND OF GENERAL GIRAUD, MOVING UP TO THE ATTACK 
y IN SOUTHERN TUNISIA, PASSING THROUGH A SHELLED TOWN. 
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r A HETEROGENFOUS MOB OF AXIS PRISONERS BEING MARCHED THROUGH THE DOCKS 
i AT ALGIERS FOR EMBARKATION TO PRISONER CAMPS OVERSEAS. 


in men and tanks. At Medjes-el-Bab, 18 miles south-west of Tebourba, con- 
siderable activity also took place, for here the Germans tried ineffectually to turn 
General Anderson's right flank. On December 14 a German column with tanks 
was broken up. On December 28, after a battle which began on December 23, 
and continued with ferocity over Christmas Day, a British Guards Brigade pushed 
the Germans back to the topmost heights of Djebel Ahmera, a long ridge six f AFTER A GERMAN “ BLITZ": BOMB DAMAGE IN A TUNISIAN TOWN. THE ALLIED 
miles north-east of Medjes, of considerable importance, for it commands the road PORCES NAVE SINCE STEADILY ACCUMULATED AIR POWER OVER NORTH AFRICA 
to Tebourba, which forms the bridgehead cutting between Tunis and Bizerta. ween ete acetemaea emma armen a 
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GENERAL GIRAUD 
SUCCEEDS DARLAN. 


THE LAST PICTURE OF ADMIRAL DARLAN AND GENERAL GIRAUD IN ALGIERS. 
SOON AFTER IT WAS TAKEN, ADMIRAL DARLAN WAS ASSASSINATED. 


GENERAL GIRAUD TAKING THE SALUTE 
AT A MILITARY PARADE. HE HAS TAKEN 
OVER ADMIRAL DARLAN’S DUTIES. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE, WHO PAID A 
GENEROUS TRIBUTE TO GENERAL GIRAUD 
IN A BROADCAST TO FRANCE, 


After the assassination of Admiral Darlan on 
Christmas Eve, the French Imperial Council, 
composed of French military and political leaders, 
unanimously elected General Giraud to follow 
him as High Commissioner—a decision received 


GENERAL GIRAUD, THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER (LEFT), WITH GENERAL NOGUES ON THEIR 


world. General de Gaulle, speaking to the people 
of France, paid a generous tribute to Gene 

Giraud, and has expressed the hope that his 
appointment may lead to complete French unity. 
Plans, it has been stated, are now being drawn 


with widespread approval throughout the free WAY TO A MILITARY PARADE. GENERAL GIRAUD WAS ELECTED BY THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL. up with that end in view. 


[Continued opposite. 


THE SPANISH FOREIGN MINISTER VISITS THE PREMIER OF PORTUGAL: GENERAL DE 
JORDANA (LEFT) IN CONVERSATION WITH M. SALAZAR. 

One of the first pictures to arrive in London of the meeting between General de Jordana, the Spanish 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, and M. Salazar, the Lisbon. They discussed 


(THIRD FROM LEFT) AND MEMBERS OF HIS CREW 


ENJOY A MEAL AFTER THEIR RESCUE FROM THE PACIFIC, 
Captain Rickenbacker, the American flying ace, was reported missing some time ago, but was 


eventually located and rescued by a patrolling ‘plane, with certain members of his crew. Here 
they are eating soup after they had been drifting for three weeks on rubber rafts. 


CAPTAIN FE, RICKENBACKER 


Portuguese Prime Minister, in n. 
the formation of an Iberian “bloc” to deal with possible developments in, the Mediterranean area. 


GENERAL CARL GUSTAV FLEISCHER, 
Died in Canada on December 22, aged 
fifty-nine In command of Norwegian 
forces in the north of Norway during the 
German invasion, and directed the 
attack against Narvik in co-operation 
with the Allied forces. Was acting 
Commander-in-Chief of the No jan 
Army from June 1940 to February 1942. 


MR, ROBERT MURPHY. 
A former American Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Vichy, now officially appointed 
President Roosevelt's personal repre- 
sentative in North Africa, with the 
rank of Minister. Was decorated 
with the D.S.M. by Gen. Eisenhower 
in Algiers for his work leading up to 
the Allied occupation of North Africa. 


SIRDAR SIR SIKANDER HYAT KHAN. 
Died at Lahore on December 26, aged 
fifty. Prime Minister of the Punjab 
since 1937, his policy being the mobi- 
lisation of the Province’s resources behind 
the war effort, the Punjab having pro- 
duced 500,000 recruits. Visited Traian 
troops at Sollum and took back news 
of them to their native villages. 


SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A, 
Died at Frognal, Hampstead, on 
December 27, aged eighty-six. A 
former president of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, he 
designed the Menin Gate, the com- 
sletion of the Quadrant in Regent 
treet, London, and Lambeth Bridge. 
Wrote several works on architecture, 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY PELLY. 
Died at Romany Cottage, Churchill, 
Axminster, Devon, on ber A 
aged seventy-five. Served for forty-four 
years on the active list, and in the course 
of a distinguished career commanded the 
battle-cruiser “ Tiger’” at the Battle of 
Jutland, for which services he was made 

aC.B. Created K.C.V.O, in 1923. 
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THE TRAIL OF AXIS DEFEAT IN LIBYA—GEN. MONTGOMERY’S SPARTAN MEAL. 


TRAIL OF AXIS RETREAT: A CORNER OF THE LIBYAN DESERT LITTERED WITH VEHICLES 
ABANDONED BY THE AFRIKA KORPS DURING ITS HEADLONG FLIGHT TO THE WEST. 


AN “AT HOME” IN THE DESERT, GIVEN BY A MAJOR-GENERAL AT ALAMEIN, THE SPARTAN REPAST OF GENEKAL MONTGOMERY AT BENGHAZI--A LUNCHEON 
AFTER THE FIRST CEREMONIAL CHURCH PARADE SINCE THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. OF BULLY BEEF AND TINNED POTATOES, WITH A CUP OF TEA FROM A THERMOS FLASK. 


The pursuit of Rommel, started from El Alamein, still continued on its weary mines, each carried in an elaborate box. As an example of this, at the airfield 
road for over a thousand miles, throughout its whole length neither crossed nor | at Marble Arch the enemy laid 600 of them, half of which were booby- traps with 
met by any other main road. By December 23 it had passed the southernmost other mines beneath. Rommel has left astonishingly little, beyond destroyed vehicles 
point of Sirte, a bleak and deserted part, the road surface with steadily deepening and an extraordinary number of rubber tyres, except, of course, a profusion of 
pot-holes, bridges and culverts blown up, and in places stretches torn away. Never neutralised mines, which lie in little heaps and represent an immense cost to the 
can any road have been so heavily mined, with expensive, beautifully-finished enemy, and whose quantity is indicative of a defeatist outlook 
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A SURE SIGN OF A HURRIED RETREAT: ITALIAN TANKS MORE ABANDONED ITALIAN TANKS: THEY ARE IN PERFECT ORDER, READY, 
IN HIS FLIGHT WESTWARDS. IF NECESSARY, TO BE USED BY OUR MEN. 
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TWO GERMAN 88-MM. GUNS LEFT BEHIND IN GOOD ORDER. NEAR MERSA MATRUH., 
THE AMOL 


AN ABANDONED TANK AND AIR COMPRESSOR FOR PNEUMATIC DRILLS AND OTHER 
SE : . oad ; EQUIPMENT FOR ROAD MAKING LEFT BEHIND BY THE ENEMY. 





THE HOSPITAL AT APOLLONIA AFTER THE GERMANS RETREATED 


antag 
3 ~—~~~~ eee | ad 
FROM THE TOWN i [ THE HOSPITAL WAS WRECKED AT APOLLONIA, BUT THE ELECTRIC POWER STATION 
DURING AXIS OCCUPATION, APOLLONIA WAS USED AS A REST CENTRE. i ; WAS LEFT UNTOUCHED, HERE IT IS BEING 
a . neumiantniie ee . 5 


As more and more evidence comes to light of the completeness of Rommel’s defeat 


in the Western Desert, so is it possible to give the lie to Berlin's claim that the 
Afrika Korps is withdrawing according to plan. 


RUN BY NATIVE WORKERS. 


was forced to do so by the rapidity of our advance after the great victory of the 
Battle of Egypt, and the desert is littered with abandoned equipment of all kinds 
No army withdrawing in an orderly Besides guns, tanks, and all classes of vehicles, the number of Axis aircraft left 
fashion leaves guns, tanks and other war material in good working order. in varying states of repair on the airfields is fantastic. Never has there been such 

[Continued opposite 


Rommel 
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T. POINTS OF VIEW IN LIBYA: APOLLONIA ABANDONED; PRISONERS “CAGED.” 
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ONE OF THE MURALS IN A CLUB-HOUSE, LATELY USED ANOTHER OF THE WALL-PAINTINGS IN THE REST CENTRE, UNTIL THIS MURAL, IN THE HALL-WAY OF THE CLUB, HAS 
BY GERMAN AIRMEN, IN APOLLONIA. LATELY USED BY MEMBERS OF THE LUFTWAFFE. EVIDENTLY BEEN A TARGET FOR THE NATIVES. 











“THERE ’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL A-WINDING ”’—BUT HARDLY TO THE LAND OF THEIR DREAMS! 
, 





AN ENDLESS STREAM OF AXIS PRISONERS ENTERING THEIR “* CAGES IN LIBYA, 














” rene crt tA TEE ES A OR RE A NE RIES TAIT ERTS AL LEST A AI oo <a Sa ee paepiiensen nnn nnn ners nen ny 
A VIEW OF APOLLONIA: ONE OF THE MANY LITTLE TOWNS ALONG THE COAST INDICATING THE PRESENCE OF A MINE: A SMALL BROKEN PATCH OF ROAD SURFACE. ,; 
OF CYRENAICA USED BY THE AXIS AS A REST CENTRE. IT MUST BE REMOVED BEFORE ANY VEHICLE CAN PASS. 
Continued. | 


miles inland. During the Axis occupation Apollonia was used as a rest centre for members 
of the Luftwaffe, and although the Germans managed to find time to wreck the interior 
of the hospital before leaving, they left the electric power station undamaged, and it was 
found intact and being worked by natives when the Allies marched in 


a rout. Prisoners in their thousands are continually wending their way back—back 
towards Egypt, which they had hoped to conquer; at least some of those men may 
see the Nile! Amongst the many towns, large and small, evacuated by the enemy, 
is Apollonia, once the port for the great and thriving Greek town of Cirene, a few 
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HAT I am writing about the British 
Army applies to the Forces from all 
over the Empire also. The characteristics 
of those of European blood have a family 
likeness ; the structure, tradition, and tactics 
are similar. Even the Indian Army, by far 
the most important section of the Empire’s 
forces which is not of European blood, has 
been an integral part of them for a very long 
time ; its senior officers are British, and only 
a. few years ago all its commissioned officers were British ; 
British units still form part of its formations. Yet I am 
here dealing particularly with our own soldiers from these 
islands, and I think it desirable to point out how great a 
part they play in all our campaigns. German propaganda 
pretends that we fight our battles almost exclusively with 
the soldiers from other parts of the Empire, and it has 
sometimes been assisted by our own habit of praising them 
while saying little or nothing about our own men. “* Do you 
know who are the best troops in the Middle East ? ”’ asked 
a French general who had served out there. He answered 
his own question without a pause. “‘ The British troops, 
the soldiers from the British Isles.” This was the view 
of an able outside observer, who had no prejudices in the 
matter. Nor should it be forgotten that, of the troops who 
won the last great victory in Egypt, 
75 per cent. were British. In the 
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by the First World War and its conditions, had been striving 
to eradicate warlike ideas from the nation. They suc- 
ceeded ; in fact; they went further, and brought about some 
weakening in martial spirit, a thing which would have 
seemed incredible to our ancestors. It has also been 
remarked that when material civilisation advances beyond 
a certain point, it tends to lessen military aptitude, especially 
if it be material only, as ours was. In such surroundings 
the man who does not desire to give up his leisure and his 
amusements for the hardships and restraints of military 
life easily persuades himself that his objections to it have 
a moral basis, whereas, in fact, they are almost purely 
selfish. 

Our situation a few years before the outbreak of 
this war, when we could not keep up to establishment as 
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completely solved, even as regards units and 
formations which the circumstances of this 
war have kept at home and prevented from 
seeing active service. The old spirit was there 
all the time, though overlaid, but the fact 
that it had to be sought for may serve. as a 
warning, since it had never occurred before. 
In this case, however, there was another grave 
handicap, lack of equipment, which pursued 
us throughout our earlier campaigns, and as 
regards taaks, at least, has only now been remedied by the 
aid of the United States. Norway, France and Belgium, 
Greece, Crete, the Middle East, the Far East—there were 
grim experiences in all these campaigns extremely dis- 
couraging to any army. Yet, as time went on, matters 
improved, while morale remained unbroken. In the latest 
Egyptian campaign, the British soldier, well led, fully 
armed with the best weapons of the day, rose once more 
to his full. ‘‘ majesty,”.and defeated his foe fairly and 
squarely. He gave the clearest possible evidence that he 
was once again back in his old form. 

There is another important characteristic of the British 
soldier in general, as apart from his individual qualities, 
to be taken into account. In a long war he displays high 
qualities of moral endurance. In the last war, British 

troops had become the best in the 
world by the time the final phase 
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It has sometimes been alleged 
that he was better in defence than 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE ON THE DON, THREATENING KHARKOV AND ROSTOV, HAVING TRAPPED 


same endurance, the same defiance 
of war-weariness that they con- 


in attack. The charge may not THE GERMAN FORCES AT STALINGRAD, WHICH WERE ENVELOPED: A + MAP SHOWING THE ENTIRE tributed in the Hundred Days of 
be wholly unfounded as_ regards FRONT FROM LENINGRAD TO THE CAUCASUS. 1815 and in the Hundred Days of 
some periods, but it can often be On December 23, which date our map appoximately covers, the situation on the Middle Don front was becoming 1918. So much is expected from 
explained by the fact that this hourly more precarious for the Axis Army. The Red Army’ offensive was so unexpected and so crushing that it the contribution of the British 


country has so often made a slow 
start in its wars and sent its forces 
into the field in numbers inferior to 


rapidly towards t 


those of its enemies, and with 
inadequate equipment. It has also, trand 
we must confess, had a habit of situation, for the 


throwing them into ill - prepared 
campaigns in which they had to 
fight at a disadvantage. If you follow the career 
of Abercromby, one of the stoutest fighting men in our 
history, you will notice how often he, and his troops, found 
themselves involved in such adventures. We have also 
been unduly conservative. We stuck to the long-bow 
when it was out of date; we fought Flodden chiefly with 
the bill, when other nations were using far more modern 
weapons, and had even begun to work out theories about 
their co-operation. But the heaviest handicap has been 
our practice of cutting down the Army to the bone after 
every war, and so having to build it up from a skeleton 
when the next broke out. Yet the aggressive spirit has 
always been strong in the Englishman—and certainly no 
less so in the other races of these islands—and in the age 
from William III, to Cumberland, we were on the offensive 
in virtually every battle we fought. Some of the greatest 
historical feats of arms have been assaults carried out by 
Lritish soldiers, 


In this war we started with a new phenomenon, For 


1 whole generation well-meaning men and women, revolted 





west and south-west. 


stranded by their inexorable forward surge. 
rman army in the Cau 


miles 


Thus, a front stretchi 
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(Copyright Map by “ The Times."") 


many battalions as we now have divisions, was disgraceful. 
Meanwhile, in Germany a fierce national fanaticism had 
been aroused, which made the whole youth of the country 
fitted for warfare, while our complete unpreparedness and 
dislike of arms brought us into contempt, and deprived us 
of much of our traditional influence. Then, when the call 
came, our young men answered it readily but with little 
enthusiasm, They agreed to the necessity for conscription ; 
they had no objection to being summoned to the colours 
themselves, which is another matter than _ theoretical 
approval ; but that was all. The demeanour of a certain 
proportion of them aroused anxiety when one reflected 
upon the ferocious efficiency and keenness of the enemy. 
Physically fit—that the Army saw to from the first—good- 
natured, well-behaved, they seemed lacking in decisive 
character, They were obviously very vague as to what they 
were fighting for. Those who remembered the men of 1914 
knew that there was something wrong 

The Army was perhaps slow to tackle that problem, but 
it did so most effectively in the end. It has now been 


shattered all the plans of the German and Rumanian commands, with the result that enemy troo 
; It was sweeping forward along a front of 100 miles, threatening Kharkov. 
The great Soviet double thrust further south passed Millerovo, cut the railway junction which links the Middle Don 
with the Donetz basin, and the very important centres of Kharkov, 180 
south, and reached Nikolskaya, only 80 miles from Rostov. 


north-west, and Rostov, !20 miles 
along from Velikye-Luki to 

Kotelnikovo, the Russians advance like a tide, leaving here and there, as at Rzhev and Stalingrad, enemy divisions 
In Berlin anxiety was the predominant feeling at an increasingly grave 
casus is also in imminent oe of envelopment. 


agree that the enemy cannot now extricate himself from the Stalingrad trap and must 





The Russian 


wore falas back soldier, and he will answer the call 


in this war as he has in every other. 

This time, owing to the defeat of 
our allies, we lost our footing on the 
Continent, and in order to regain it 
will have to face tasks even grimmer 
than those of the summer of 1918. On 
the other hand, though our losses have 
been serious enough, they have not approached those which 
we had suffered at a corresponding period of the last war. 
As a result, though we have to face a difficult problem of 
man-power, the Army has not been drained of its best blood 
to anything like the same extent. A large section of all 
that is stoutest-hearted and most vigorous in the nation 
is now in the !and forces, fully trained and armed, prepared 
to give as good an account of itself as its representatives 
in Egypt and Libya have already given. To a nation such 
as our principal enemy, which, owing to the grinding of 
the terrible mills of Russia, has lost the final cutting edge 
of its power-—though still immensely formidable, despite 
the blunting—our troops will, in the days to come, prove 
deadly adversaries. The circumstances of the moment, 
the genuine prospect of victory which we see at the opening 
of the year 1943, will inspire them to new efforts. Now, at 
last, with new weapons in his hands, the British soldier is 
in a position to play his old part. He himself and his friends 
have no doubt that he will play it, and to the black hearts 
of his foes, the Nazis, that certainty has penetrated also. 


nerals 
be destroyed. 
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this THE “KNOCK-OUT BLOW” THAT WAS NO “K.-O.” 
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PEARL HARBOUR, DECEMBER 7, 1941: OIL PROM SHATTERED FUEL TANKS TURNS PARTS OF. THE HARBOUR INTO A SEA OF FLAME FOLLOWING THE JAPANESE ATTACKS. 
JUST VISIBLE THROUGH THE THICK, BLACK SMOKE IS A DAMAGED U.S. BATTLESHIP. 


DISREGARDING THE DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES OF EXPLOSIONS, AMERICAN SAILORS BRING THEIR BOATS RIGHT ALONGSIDE THE BURNING BATTLESHIP “WEST VIRGINIA," 
THE BETTER TO FIGHT THE FLAMES. ALTHOUGH THE DAMAGE WAS CONSIDERABLE, THE U.S. HAS ALREADY MADE GOOD ALL LOSSES. 


Smoke and flames spread rapidly over Pearl Harbour after the Japanese surprise to the blazing decks. An analysis of reports of the attack showsthat the Japanese 
attack on December 7, 1941. Streaming from shattered fuel tanks, oil turned Air Force that made it consisted of 21 torpedo aircraft, 48 dive-bombers and 
parts of the harbour into a sea of flame, whilst great fires, started on board the 36 level bombers, together with a small number of fighters. Considering the 
various warships, enveloped the whole area in a pall of black smoke. Disregarding amount of damage, they managed to do, the tribute to the “inspired, unceasing 
the possibility of explosions, United States sailors brought their fire-floats and efforts "" of the repair establishments, which have so quickly succeeded in making 
small boats right alongside the ships, playing a continuous stream of water on losses good, is surely not undeserved. Japan's knock-out blow was a failure 
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“REMEMBER PEARL HARBO 
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DESTROYER “ SHAW” 
FLOATING DRY DOCK. 


THE U.S. LIES A MASS OF TWISTED METAL 


SHE 1S NOW 


IN PEARL HARBOUR 
IN SERVICE WITH A NEW BOW. 
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BATTLESHIPS HIT: (L. TO R.) THE ‘“‘ WEST VIRGINIA,” SEVERELY 
THE “‘ TENNESSEE,” DAMAGED; AND THE “ ARIZONA,” SUNK. 
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THREE DAMAGED ; 
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VIRGINIA,” 
ENABLE 


BOUND: THE “ WEST 
SUFFICIENTLY TO 


pDRY-DOCK SUNK AT HER BERTH, WAS RAISED 
HER TO BE TOWED TO DRY DOCK, 


On the anniversary of the treacherous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, made 
on December 7, 1941, a report was issued from the Navy Department in 
Washington which revealed a number of interesting details not before known 
to the public, and we publish these photographs as the first full pictorial record 
of a barbarous act which will prove to be Japan's death warrant. It was 
given out at the time that the battleships “ Arizona’ and ‘‘ Oklahoma" had 
been sunk, but it was not known that three other battleships, the.‘ California,” | 






















THE BATTLESHIP ‘“ WEST VIRGINIA” 
HARBOUR 


(FOREGROUND) RESTS ON THE BOTTOM OF PEARL 
AFTER HITS BY AERIAL TORPEDOES AND BOMBS. ; 
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THE U.S. BATTLESHIP ‘‘ MARYLAND,” SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE ATTACK, 


WAS ONE OF THE FIRST SHIPS TO REJOIN THE FLEET. 
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“sHaw”’ (RIGHT), 
“ OGLAGA.” (LEFT) 
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IN THE FOREGROUND LIES 
“* HELENA.” 


SMOKE POURS FROM THE 
THE CAPSIZED MINELAYER 


WHILST 
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THE DAMAGED CRUISER i 





™* Nevada’ and ‘‘ West Virginia,” were completely disabled and that the remain- 
ing three of the eight in harbour, the “ Pennsylvania," ‘‘ Maryland” and 
“ Tennessee,"” were damaged to an extent that put them out-of action. Three 
out of the seven cruisers present were also put temporarily out of action, but 
these, together with the three last-named battleships, have been back with the 
Fleet for some time now. It may be added that many of the badly damaged 
ships are also already in service or under repair, and the total losses have 
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THAT WILL SURELY PROVE TO BE JAPAN’S DEATH WARRANT. 
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SEVERELY DAMAGED AND BEACHED, THE BATTLESHIP NEVADA ”’ GETS READY TO LEAVE 
UNDER HER OWN STEAM, FOLLOWING TEMPORARY REPAIRS EFFECTED AT PEARL HARBOUR. 








REPAIR SHIP “ VESTAL,” TWICE BOMBED DURING THE ATTACK ON PEARL } 
HARBOUR, IS NOW IN SERVICE AGAIN. 2 


THE U.S. 
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ont seine 
‘“ NEVADA,” COMPLETELY DISABLED AND BEACHED AT HOSPITAL POINT. 
ALL EIGHT BATTLESHIPS IN HARBOUR WERE HIT. 


THE BATTLESHIP 
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THE JUMBLED MASS OF WRECKAGE IN THE FOREGROUND IS ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE ] 





TORPEDOED AND BOMBED, THE LIGHT CRUISER “ RALEIGH” IS HELD AFLOAT 


BY A BARGE. THE “ RALEIGH” REJOINED THE FLEET SEVERAL MONTHS AGO. DESTROYERS “ powNES” (LEFT) AND “ CASSIN.”” “ PENNSYLVANIA” IN REAR. j 
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half of those sent in to attack, 28 being shot down by the Navy, 20 or more 
by Army fighters, and two by machine-gun fire. It is obvious from this account 
that, apart from the fact that the attack was a complete surprise, the Japanese 


~ 


probably been made good by new construction. Of the twenty-eight destroyers 
in harbour, only three were sunk, and one of these, the ‘ Shaw," is already 
in service with a new bow. None of the five submarines present was lost. 
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Of the aircraft in the island of Oahu at the time of the attack, 150 were dis- 
abled and 14 blocked from the runways out of a total of 202 naval ‘planes. 
The remaining 52 took to the air. The Army's total, of which even fewer got 
into action, was 273. Japanese losses numbered about 5O aircraft, or nearly 


were in no doubt as to what was their most important target. 


They concen 


trated on the battleships, and actually succeeded 
action. 
| doubt that her striking force is as strong as ever. 


in putting all 


eight 


out 


of 


The American Fleet has recovered however, and has recently proved beyond 
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THE BOMBER WITH MORE THAN 50,000 PARTS: SKELETON 
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A DETAILED SECTIONAL DRAWING OF AN AVRO 


This excellent detailed drawing, which appeared in a recent issue of ‘‘ The 
Aeroplane,” gives a striking impression of the intricacies of design and con- 
struction in a modern heavy bomber. The Avro-Lancaster, which has been 
described as the finest heavy bomber in the world, includes more than 50,000 
parts—and those 50,000 do not embrace nuts and bolts! Something like half 
a million manufacturing operations are called for in building one of these magni- 
ficent aeroplanes, but in spite of this, careful planning and painstaking design 
have reduced to an amazing extent the man-hours needed for its production. 
To-day, the hours are something like one-third of the figure at one time accepted 
as normal for a four-motor bomber. In effect, this outstanding achievement 
means that every delivery of Lancasters to Bomber Command is multiplied by 


three. Capable of flying to the farthest point of German territory with a heavy 
{Continued opposite 





LANCASTER HEAVY BOMBER: 
. Signal pistol. 
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. Rudder and elevator trim. 


Control column stops and seat- 
raising cam. 

Aileron control. 

Throttle controls. 

Rudder bars. 

Rudder and elevator control rods. 

Aileron trim cables to screw rod. 


. Service piping along bomb bay. 


Parachute stowage (end of Nav. 
Table). 

Oxygen bottle stowages. 

Observer’s window blister. 

Bomb lock units in floor. 

Longeron joint flanges and holes. 

Spar flange reinforcement. 
ydraulic reservoir. 
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cage 


N <xE< ¢ 39 


Armoured doors. 
Rest bunk and 15 oxygen bottles 
underneath. 
r webs extended into former 
Tames, 


. Spar flanges. 
. Flap op. cylinder and op. rods. 


Reconnaissance flares. 


. Flare chute shown stowed and in 


position. 
Tail gun ammunition magazine 
and runways. 
Under-turret magazines. 
Top turret magazines. 
Vacuum flasks stowages. 
Dead-man's handle (puts rear 
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DESIGN, 


Powers a> 


Ennep 


turret fore and aft to extricate 
nner through sliding door). 

Elsan lavatory. é 

Tailwheel leg spigoted into tail- 


a a 

ailplane halves joints. 

Elevator trim screw rod and cables. 
Tailplane fix to fuselage. 


). Elevator hinge bracket. 


mb door op., jack and mud 
brushes (and at front end). 
Hinged leading e. 
Starb’rd fuel tank (580 gal.) space. 
Glycol tank. 
Undercarriage and motor bracket. 
U/ce_ radius rod and jack 
anchorages. 
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THE LANCASTER 
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LANCASTER’S PRODUCTION IS 


Fuel tank structure (swash-plate 
former piates, stringers, plating 
and bullet-proof skinning). 
. Fuel tank support strap. 
Wing trailing section spar (bolted 
to wing rear spar). 
. Navigation light. 
Bomb-aiming sight. 
Flat window (no distortion) and 
glycol anti-icing 
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Camera (through floor). 
Pump 
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MIRACLE OF EFFICIENCY, 


. Glycol tank (window spray) and 
step. 

. Bomb-aimer’s squint into bomb 
ay. 

. Detail of front turret mounting 


ring. 
. Compressed air bottle. 
. Pilot’s glycol pump 


(cockpit 
window spray). 
. loop. 


. D.F. loo 
. Astro-dome. 
. Rubber headroom buffer (cut 


away to show half-framed joint- 
ing). Note bullet-proof glass 
panel above. 


. Curtain. 
. Dinghy stowage (starboard wing). 
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Radiator control jack and rods. 
Fuel cocks (remote controlled). 
Hot glycol pipes into cabin 
heater. 

Worm drive (cabin air heat 
controls) and air overflow. 
Service pipes along leading edge. 
U/c door op. link ro. 

Spinner and back-plate fixing to 
airscrew hub. 


. Wing-tip joint. 


Downwards identification lamps. 


. Tailwheel leg hinge. 

. Taboo track and rollers. 

. Aetial spring suspension. 

. Carburetter air intake junction 


(up to carburetter) 


MAN-HOURS HAVING BEEN REDUCED TO 
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VIEW OF A LANCASTER, WHICH LEADS THE WORLD IN ITS CLASS. 
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AN AMAZING EXTENT. 


bomb load, the Lancaster has a wide range of operation, and its four 1280-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Merlin XX. motors give it a top speed little short of 300 m.p.h. 
With a wing span of 102 ft. and a length of 69 ft. 4 ins., it can lift more than 
eight tons of bombs, including the biggest ‘‘block-busters"’ yet produced—a 
load greater than that of any other bomber in service anywhere. Its normal 
loaded weight of approximately 27 tons might be taken to imply sluggish per- 
formance, but in fact it is one of the most delicately responsive aeroplanés yet 
built. Its defensive armament consists of ten ‘303 machine-guns, mounted in 
four Nash and Thompson power-operated turrets. A magnificent example 
of British skill, the Lancaster has proved itself, in attacks on Germany 
and, more recently, Italy, one of the most effective weapons in the armoury 
of the United Nations. (Drawing reproduced by Courtesy of ‘ The Aeroplane.) 
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“THE ENGLISH COUNTRYMAN”: By H. J. MASSINGHAM.* 


HERE are many writers now who, to a practical 
knowledge of agriculture, unite an ardent 
patriotism and a knowledge of the country’s past 
and of the history of its cultivators : Mr. Massingham 
recently brought many of them together in that 
inspiring book, ‘‘ England and« the Farmer.”’ He 
himself is unique amongst them. Originally a man 
of letters with a strong poetic bent, he has so steeped 
himself in the history and practice of all country 




















A MEDIAVAL MANOR RECONSTRUCTED. 


crafts, so familiarised himself with local diversities, 
and so enriched his mind with lore and legend, that 
he can preach an agricultural revival in passionate 
paragraphs in which Campion rubs shoulders with 
compost, Donne with dung, and Langland, Coke of 
Norfolk and Sir George Stapledon all appear equally 
alive, contemporary and important. In the whole 
history of our rural literature, romantic or technical, 
there has never been anyone quite like 
him. And, hammer though he may at his 
pet subjects of ownership, the coherent 
rural society, the danger of “ artificials”’ 
and the villainy of germless bread, he 
always comes fresh to the fray. 

His new book is written round the 
histories of six rural types: the peasant, 
the yeoman, the craftsman, the labourer, 
the squire and the parson—to which 
the innkeeper, as ancient a figure as 
most of them, might well have been 
added. Every chapter is crowded with 
interesting and delightful detail, social, 
geographical and esthetic. There are 
swarms of character sketches of farmers, 
landlords, craftsmen, and poets such as 
Clare and Barnes. There is a wealth of 
out-of-the-way quotations. And there are 
plenty of amusing stories. For example, 
one about Hawker of Morwenstow. 
Though kind to Dissenters, he disap- 
proved of their views, and remarked : 
* John Wesley came to Cornwall and per- 
suaded the people to change their vices.”’ ! 

The surpassing interest of Mr. Massingham’s 
material would make his book fascinating even were 
his writing inelegant—though perhaps a man who 
could not write well would hardly select his material 


so well, But the excellence of his writing is such 





** The English Countryman.” By H. J. Massingham, Illustrated. 
(Batsford ; 16s.) 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


that one would enjoy his book even if one did not so 
heartily agree with it, and even if one’s interest in 
his theme was purely casual. He was a connoisseur 
of the by-ways of literature (which fact leaves pleasant 
traces—even when he is discoursing on manure) 
before ever he took to the land, and his style is full of 
pretty graces and caprices and illuminating quotations, 
and always governed by a trained ear and a trained 
eye. The nature of his book, with its great masses 
of co-ordinated facts, does not lend itself to sustained 
periods; and so eager-eyed an enthusiast 
as he is certainly much too preoccupied with 
his passion and his mission ever to set 
himself to the composition and cool correc- 
tion of “ purple patches.’’ His prose bubbles 
impetuously out of him; but sometimes, 
when the subject requires it, flows very 
smoothly and limpidly for a space. Here is a 
more sustained passage than is usual with 
him: ‘To understand the essence of the 
peasant culture in its relation to Christianity, 
a ian should make a pilgrimage to the 
Northamptonshire village of Geddington. At 
the cross-roads, not far from the banks 
of the Welland, where the shires come 
down to drink, and spanned by a powerful 
medieval bridge with massive cutwaters 
built of the local oolite limestone, stands 
an Eleanor Cross, built of this same stone 
and surrounded by a group of cottages 
walled and roofed of the same stone. The 
names of the craftsmen who built this 
monument commemorating a King’s grief in 
the village through which the funeral proces- 
sion passed, have not come down to us, though 
sculptures of equality in beauty with it, but 
wrought some sixteen centuries before it, are 
known to be by Pheidias and Praxiteles. The 
supernatural loveliness of the Geddington 
Cross, had it stood in the nave or chancel of 
Chartres Cathedral, would have drawn the 
eyes and heart away from them. It was 
chiselled and set up ina village of peasant 
quarrymen and peasant tillers of the open 
fields, just as Christ was born in a farm- 
yard. It is only to us that the setting of 
this matchless work of art appears incon- 
gruous with it. It would not have seemed 
so to the peasants who gathered round it 
when it was blest, or perhaps consecrated 
by the parish priest himself. They were 
accustomed to think of the King of Heaven 
being woken from sleep in the straw by the stamp of a 
cow. Their appreciation would not have been exclu- 
sively esthetic, and doubtless their minds and feelings 
were filled with three reverences of different degrees 
in one, for a work of master-craftsmanship in memory 
of their own King’s Queen now at home with the 





A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY SHEEP FARM IN THE YORKSHIRE HILLS. 
(Reproductions from “ The English Countryman" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Lid.) 


Queen-Mother of the King of Heaven. The idea of 
collecting masterpieces into a gallery or museum 
would to them have been entirely unintelligible. 
That the Geddington Cross has actually not been 
removed to the Victoria and Albert Museum, but still 
remains in the little square of Geddington, shows that, 
in the hinterlands of our minds, and in spite of all 
appearances, we seem to understand a little about 





our lost peasant rural-Christian culture.’"" How 
naturally that flows ; so naturally that one feels that 
the art is not even being concealed. 

It is a lovely book. Like all the books of the 
present resurgence, with their insistence on the English 
tradition, their emphasis on the fact that most of 
us do not want to save ourselves from one tyranny 
merely to hand ourselves over to another, their hatred 
of get-rich-quick, soil-exhausting methods on the land, 
and of looking at the descendants of the peasants as 
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THE GEDDINGTON CROSS: THIS BEAUTIFUL MONUMENT, WHICH 
STANDS IN THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE VILLAGE OF GEDDINGTON, IS 


FULLY DESCRIBED IN OUR ARTICLE. 


wage-earners in factories which had better be run 
by managers for the State, or limited liability com- 
panies, and their insistence on the necessity of small 
property (especially in land) to a healthy civilisation, 
it will annoy urban busybodies and materialistic 
doctrinaires and people to whom dividends are more 
sacred than life. There is going to be 
a good deal more than annoyance in 
the fight over the land when this war 
is over; the situation being complicated 
by the further powerful party whose 
interests lie in exports and cheap 
foreign food and who may urge once 
more the folly of laying ourselves 
open to starvation, and the end of 
all we care for, and the loss of all 
we have, by submarines in another 
war against which there can never be 
an absolute guarantee in an imperfect 
world. But, apart from these obviously 
controversial matters, few are the holes 
which anybody could pick in this book. 

One small one excepted. Before the 
next edition appears (and there ought to 
be many more editions, and ultimately a 
cheap pocket edition for the mere wander- 
ing country-lover) the proofs should be 
more carefully corrected. There are many 
“literals ’’ of the kind which, in normal 
times, would probably not have escaped 
the printer's reader.. But there are 
other slips. For example, ‘ord Winchilsea’s name 
is spelt ‘‘ Winchelsea ’’ ; Coinpton Wynyates appears 
as “ Winyates"’; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
surname is given a final ‘“‘e"’; Janae Austen’s Darcy 
is rendered “ d'Arcy"’; and (p.87) “ Naboths”’ are 
referred to when precisely the opposite is meant. 
These last remarks are meant as help, not as carping. 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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od | “a MR, G. J. MADDICK,. VY MISS HELEN GILLILAND, ~— ad MISS FAITH CELLI. YY COLONEL D. REITZ. _ MR, WATERSON, \ 
d, 3 : For fifty-seven years managing Miss Gilliland, the musical-comedy Miss Celli, the actress, died on Decem- The new South African High Com- The new South African Minister of 
as “ i director of “‘ The Illustrated Sporting actress, is missing from a ship which ber 16. She made her first appearance missioner in London is to be Colonel Commerce and Industries, Mr. Water- 
: and Dramatic News,” and for thirty- was to She had just com- on the stage in 1907, as Tootles, in Deneys Reitz, Deputy Prime Minister son has been ‘High Commissioner for 
y ' six years Girector and managing pleted a tour of India, and was on **Peter Pan.” In 1918 she played of South Africa and Minister of the Union since 1939, and was previ- 


the name-part in the same play. It Native Affairs. He was a m- ously South African Minister in Paris. 
was as Margaret, in ‘“‘ Dear Brutus,” mando” in Boer War days, and the He is at the present time South 
that she made what many considered author of the well-known publications African High Commissioner in London. 

her greatest success. f “Commando” and “ Trekking On.” BK He succeeds Mr. Stuttaford. 2 


director of “‘ The Illustrated London her way to visit troops elsewhere. 
News” and “‘ Sketch,” Mr. George Making her first appearance in Gilbert 
i Maddick died on December 20, at and Sullivan at twenty, she was with 
a the age of ninety-four. ac D’Oyly Carte for five years. Ly 























7 LORD APSLEY. \ 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Apsley, commandi an 

Armoured Car Company of the , = 
Gloucestershire Hussars, has been killed in an 
aeroplane accident in the Middle East. He 
had made his mark both as a soldier and in 
litics, and had done a great deal of flying. 
rm in 1895, Lord Apsley was the eldest son 
\ of Earl Bathurst. ro 


LIEUTENANT L. A, JEWELL, 
Lieutenant Jewell was in command of the 
submarine which picked up General Giraud, 
his son, and other officers off the French 
coast early in November, just before the 
Allied landings in North Africa. The General 
fell into the water as he was boarding the 
submarine, but was rescued by one of the crew. 
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HITLER WITH HIS NEW- CHIEF OF STAFF, GENERAL ZEITZLER (RIGHT). 
IN THE CENTRE IS PROFESSOR SPEER, MINISTER FOR MUNITIONS. 
It was this picture which first revealed to the German people that General Zeitzler had 
replaced General Halder as Chief of the German General Staff. Zeitzler was formerly 
Himmler’s man on the military staff, and a great personal friend of the Gestapo Chief. 7 
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J f CAPTAIN J. WRIGHT. e = A. > free l ™ GENERAL JORDANA. ~ i CAPTAIN G. A. SINGER. 
e Captain Wright, an American officer, was on he Portuguese Prime Minister, joint General Jordana, the Spanish Foreign | The man who captured the Nazi General Ritter 
. hotel Protea ood Jewell’s submarine at the time creator of the Iberian Block ; a detail Minister, recently went to Lisbon to i von Thoma was the former Master of the 
she picked up General Giraud off the coast of from a portrait by Henrique Medina. sign a pact between Spain and Portu- | Hursley Foxhounds, Captain Grant Allen 
r France. Captain Wright was also one of the men He has m Prime Minister since gal “ strong enough to maintain peace Singer. He was in the Royal Hussars, and was 
i who made the secret submarine trip with General oe and Finance Minister since 1928. and influence international politics.’ killed the next day. He was the adopted son 
: Clark when he crossed to North Africa to pave He was formerly a Professor of President of the High Court of of the late Mr. Washington Singer, millionaire 
2 the way for the Allied landings. Political Economy. He is fifty-three. Military Justico during the Civil War. yachtsman and racehorse owner. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL PD. H. PIENAAR, D.S.0. (RIGHT), COMMANDING IST SOUTH \ TWU HOUSEWIVES’ REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NEWLY CREATED NATIONAL \ 
' AFRICAN DIVISION IN LIBYA, WHO WAS KILLED IN A_ FLYING ACCIDENT. COAL BOARD: (LEFT) MISS MARJORIE JONES AND (RIGHT) MRS. M. G. BURTON. 
j Major-General D. H. Pienaar, in command of the Ist South African Division in Libya, Miss Jones, of Shropshire, a farmer's daughter, and Mrs. Burton, ex-Mayoress of Hackney, 
who was killed in an aeroplane accident on December 20, was one of the most brilliant are two of the thirty-five members of the newly created National Coal Board, which held 
gunners South Africa has produced. Born at Ladybrand, Orange Free State, in 1893, its first meeting on December 18. Miners and coalowners are represented, railways, shippi 
served as a gunner in the last war in the South-West African campaign, and later gas and electric-light bodies, while the two above look after the special interests of al 
z in East Africa, being frequently mentioned in despatches by General Smuts. J the housewives throughout Great Britain. 
Se — pasties 
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CUMULO- NIMBUS — THE MENACE OF CLOUDLAND: THESE 


Drawn BY OUR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE CO-OPERATION 
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THE TOWERING AND BEAUTIFUL CUMULO-NIMBUS, SO IMPRESSIVE AND MAJESTIC WHEN SEEN FROM THE GROUND, CONTAINS A HIDDEN MENACE FOR AIRCRAFT. MORE OFTEN 
THAN NOT IT INDICATES A STRONG ELECTRICAL FIELD, CREATING VIOLENT DISTURBANCES THAT PUT A CONSIDERABLE STRAIN ON AEROPLANES. STRONG UP- AND DOWN- 
CURRENTS, MORE POWERFUL THAN THE FORCE OF GRAVITY, ARE PREVALENT, AND SEVERE ICE-ING MAY BE MET EVEN ABOVE NORMAL FREEZING-LEVEL. 





ELEVATOR 
TIP, 


AERIAL 


AIRSCREW+4 


AIRSCREW—> ‘ 


WING 

Tip 
BOMBER FLYING THROUGH A STRONG ELECTRICAL FIELD, 
ITS SHARP EDGES GLOWING WITH A FAINT BLUE LUMINOSITY, 
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THE ELECTRICAL FIELDS FOUND IN THE VICINITY OF CUMULO-NIMBUS CLOUDS TEND TO CONCENTRATE ELECTRICAL FORCE ON PROTUBERANT POINTS OF AIRCRAFT, SUCH AS 
PROPELLERS, GUNS, AND TRAILING AERIALS. SOMETIMES THE FORCE IS SO STRONG THAT A BRUSH DISCHARGE TAKES PLACE, INDICATING THAT ELECTRICITY IS PASSING FROM 
THE AEROPLANE INTO THE ATMOSPHERE, AND SHOWN AT NIGHT IN LUMINOUS BLUE CIRCLES FORMED BY THE TIPS OF THE WHIRLING PROPELLER-BLADES. 
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ELECTRICAL FIELDS LURKING IN CUMULO-NIMBUS CLOUDS OUTLINE AEROPLANES WITH BLUE 


Some very peculiar things happened recently to the crew of a Sunderland back on a level keel. But in those few moments of madness the flying-boat had 
flying-boat on patrol. It had just entered a towering mass of cumulo-nimbus been hurled upwards and over by a force greater than that of gravity (see pages 
cloud when the artificial horizon went berserk, followed quickly by the great 20 and 21). Another wild experience was recently undergone by a Lancaster 
aircraft itself. The pilots suddenly found their heads touching the roof of the bomber, which, passing between two piles of cumulo-nimbus—one positively 
cockpit; the navigator, who had arranged his instruments neatly on the table, saw and the other negatively charged—was struck by lightning and enveloped in 
them floating up from the surface and found himself following them; and the cook, blue fire. The huge machine instantly plunged into a dive at more than 
at one moment getting breakfast, in the next found himsei‘ in the roof, looking 400 miles an hour. The two pilots, lifted from their seats, fought help- 
up at his stove! Then, abruptly, the turmoil ceased, and the Sunderland was lessly with the controls until the front gunner, realising their predicament, 
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MAJESTIC 


OF THE METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR MINISTRY. 
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LIGHTNING STRIKING AN AIRCRAFT MAY COMPLETELY 

IMMOBILISE THE COMPASS, AND, BECAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE 

IN POTENTIAL WITHIN THE ’PLANE, THE METAL OF THE 
FUSELAGE MAY BECOME “‘ 
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} 5 STILL DRIVEN 
| UPWARDS 
} THE BOAT 
s TURNS 
° RIGHT 
A. 4 STILL RISING OVER. 
{ AT GREAT 
SPEED THE 
FLYING BOAT 
iS TOSSED ON 
TO ITS BACK. 
FALLING OUT 
OF THE 
UP- CURRENT 
THE AIRCRAFT 
COMMENCES 
TO DIVE 


3 AIRCRAFT 
THROWN UP 
VERTICALLY 





7 THE BOAT & 
DIVES OUT 
OF CONTROL. 


NOSE STRUCK BY 
VIOLENT UP-CURRENT. 





{4 SUNDERLAND FLYING INTO : 


CUMULO-NIMBUS CLOUD 


MYSTERIOUSLY LOSES SPEED. , -— 


(C) UNDER 
CONTROL 
| | AGAIN 
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RECENTLY, A SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOAT STRUCK VIOLENT 

THERMAL CURRENT IN CUMULO-NIMBUS AND WAS DRIVEN UP 

AT A SPEED IN EXCESS OF GRAVITY, CAUSING SOME VERY 
PECULIAR THINGS TO HAPPEN TO HER CREW. 








THE CAUSE OF AIRCRAFT STRIKING HIGH GROUND 
IS OFTEN A STRONG DOWN-CURRENT MET WITH 
IN CLOUDS WHEN FLYING AT A LOW LEVEL. 


AIRCRAFT VIOLENTLY 
TOSSED UPWARDS. 
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* UPWARD CURRENTS, TWICE THE 
( FORCE OF GRAVITY, MAY OCCUR. 
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SECTION OF A 
CUMULO-NIMBUS CLOUD. 


IN CUMULO-NIMBUS, UP-CURRENTS ARE COMMONLY TWICE THE FORCE OF GRAVITY, AND 
DOWN-CURRENTS IN EXCESS OF THAT FORCE. SPECIALLY DANGEROUS AT NIGHT, THE 
ONLY WARNING GIVEN IS CRACKLING IN THE WIRELESS, 
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WITH A TEMPERATURE ABOVE FREEZING-POINT, SEVERE ICE-ING CAN OCCUR IN CUMULO- 
NIMBUS CLOUDS, THE MOISTURE CARRIED VIOLENTLY UPWARDS BECOMING SUPER-COOLED 
AND FREEZING IN LAYERS ON CONTACT WITH THE SURFACE OF AN AIRCRAFT, 


FIRE, AND VIOLENT UP- AND DOWN-CURRENTS TOSS GIANT BOMBERS ABOUT LIKE CHILDREN’S TOYS. 


scrambled to their assistance. Their combined efforts succeeded in pulling the 
bomber on to a level keel a bare 400 ft. above sea-level. The Lancaster had 
dropped through 6000 ft. in a matter of seconds! These disturbing experiences 
were the result of but two of many tricks in the repertoire of cumulo-nimbus— 
a cloud form responsible for many of the strange stories concerning aircraft which 
appear from time to time. The troubles brewing within these majestic clouds 
may take the form of powerful up-currents (working at double the force of gravity) 
and down-currents, which toss the largest of aircraft about like children's toys, 


or of strong electrical fields in which, at night, vivid circles of blue fire are formed 
by the whirling tips of the propeller-blades ; in which the gun-barrels are shrouded 
in a flickering blue cloak ; and in which the trailing aerial becomes a thread of blue 
fire. A yet greater danger lies in the severe ice-ing conditions prevalent in 
cumulo-nimbus, where countless millions of tiny water-droplets, rising rapidly 
to great heights, become super-cooled in transit and freeze instantly on contact 
with the surfaces of aircraft, quickly building up layers of ice of ever-increasing 
thickness and weight. 
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MASSES ARE A DANGER -SIGNAL TO AIRCRAFT. 
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A MAD ORGY OF UPSIDE-DOWN LEVITATION: THE CURIOUS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, G. H. Davis, FROM 


LE NNT S 


O find oneself in a sudden state of levitation must be at any time a somewhat alarming experience, but when inanimate objects begin to 

behave in the same way, the experience borders on the incredible. Nevertheless, that is exactly what happened toythe crew of a 
Sunderland flying-boat over the Bay of Biscay, when, flying at a height of between 4000 ft. and 5000 ft., it ran into a bank of cumulo-nimbus 
cloud (see pages 18-19). Super-gravitational forces promptly took charge of the Sunderland, which mysteriously and rapidly lost speed almost 
to stalling point, while its instruments, as one member of the crew put it, “‘ went haywire.”” The attempts of the captain and second pilot to 


i force down the nose of the aircraft were useless. It swung straight up into an unrehearsed loop, during the process of which an air current much 
7 [Continued opposite. 
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THE PILOTS, GRIMLY HANGING ON TO 
THEMSELVES IN A 


HE two pilots (above) found 
themselves lifted off their 
seats as if plucked upwards by 
invisible hands. They managed, 
somehow, to retain their grip of 
the dual-control wheels, and the 
second pilot succeeded in kicking 
the four throttles wide open so as 
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THE COOK HAD THE SENSATION OF FLOATING UPWARDS. THIS SENSATION WAS SHARED BY THE PILOTS AND THE NAVIGATOR, 
BUT TO VISUALISE THEIR ACTUAL POSITIONS THE DRAWINGS SHOULD BE TURNED UPSIDE DOWN. 


roo POOR RPEPSOCODRRERD IRENE _ 


rT‘HE cook (above) was in his galley, where a saucepan of potatoes was simmering on the stove while he was preparing some liver for the 
crew's breakfast, when the Sunderland began its antics. Unaware of the sudden strange behaviour of the instruments, his eyes widened 
with astonishment to see the kettle and saucepan float off the stove. In the same moment he found himself lifted gently off the floor to the ceiling, 
and then discovered himself looking upwards at the top of his stove while being bombarded, quite gently, by half-boiled potatoes. A moment 
later, the ceiling was back in position and he was clinging to it like a fly. At this point, however, the force of gravity reasserted itself, and he 
crashed down on to the floor, . . . The tail-gunner (right), whose seat plunged violently downwards when the nose of the aircraft struck the 
up-current, was flung upwards with such force that his head, crashing against the reflector sight in the roof of his turret, smashed it off its bracket. 


THE TAIL-GUNNER WAS FORCED OFF 


® The sight was never found again. VIOLENT’ CONTACT WITH 
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S / ADVENTURES OF THE CREW OF A SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOAT. 


FROM | DESCRIPTIONS GIVEN BY THE CREW OF THE SUNDERLAND. 


Continued J 
greater than the force of gravity shot it upwards, upside down, as if it were in a lift-shaft. A moment later the air current released it, and it 
plunged downwards for something like 3000 ft. before the two pilots could haul it on to a level keel. Meanwhile, the crew found themselves 
floating in the interior of the Sunderland, under the impression that they were floating upwards, whereas, in fact, the roof was where the floor 
should have been, and they were floating downwards! The drawings below show the positions of the crew as they felt them to be; to appreciate 
their actual positions, the drawings, with the exception of that of the tail-gunner, should be turned upside down. The tail-gunner's experience— 
i a somewhat different one—is described in a caption to the drawing. 
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THE DUAL-CGNTROL WHEELS, FOUND 
STATE OF LEVITATION. 


SR 


to obtain full power. When they 
realised that the Sunderland was 
diving again, they braced their 
feet against the instrument board 
and hauled on their sticks with 
all the strength they could muster. 
A moment later the Sunderland 
was flying on a level keel. 
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VIOLENT 
UP-CURRENT 
FORCES UP 
THE WOSE OF 
THE AIRCRAFT 











THE NAVIGATOR’S LITTLE WORLD SUDDENLY WENT MAD. HIS INSTRUMENTS LEFT THE TABLE AND GENTLY FLOATED AWAY FROM HIM 
A MOMENT LATER HE FOUND HIMSELF FOLLOWING THEM INTO THE ASTRO-DOME. 
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HE navigator was seated at his tabie, his instruments spread out before him, checking his position, when he discovered that he had neither 
position nor instruments! The latter, together with his*chart, had left the table and were departing stealthily on an upward slant. 
Before he had time to decide whether he was suffering from mental strain, he found himself floating up from his chair on a course which took his 
head into the astro-dome. He was quite unaware of the fact that the Sunderland had turned a back somersault and gone into a dive. After 
a few moments in the astro-dome, he fell out of it again, ending up in a kneeling position in his chair. The engineer seated near him had the 
same expetience, except that he came to rest against the roof instead of in the astro-dome. All these strange happenings take some time to 
NIS SEAT, AND HIS HEAD CAME INTO i describe, but they were, in fact, packed into only a few mad moments. From the time the Sunderland's nose was forced up to the time she 
THE REFLECTOR SIGHT. was back on a level keel, 3000 ft. lower down, barely a minute had elapsed. | 
eae ere a we 
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THE EARTHQUAKE PROBE. 


M ID-WINTER is one of the seasons when an earthquake of the intensity that destroys 

a town may overtake Japan ; though no prediction is possible, there or anywhere, 
of the-onset of one of these disturbances that reverberate through the globe. Japan has 
so large a share of the small earthquake tremors, with which the earth is always simmering, 
that in Tokyo people mention earthquakes as we in England do the weather when other 
conversation fails. Of the 150 rending earthquakes that shock the crust of the globe 
every year and are recorded on the instruments of the world’s observatories, Japan has 
also more than its share, and in spite of many efforts to set up a time table to anticipate 
them, or to: discover portents of their approach, none is more valid than a remark By 
Professor Omori. By careful observation over a long period of those smaller pulsations, 
60,000 a year, always gently agitating the crust, he discerned danger when they ceased. 
A sudden cessation of the regular heart-beats of the globe is a danger signal. It is the 
calm before the storm. 

All that can be done about it is to take steps to lessen the destruction the shock brings. 
The paper walls of Japanese houses are one of the 
precautions experience has dictated. If the walls fall 
in they will do less damage, and the chief drawback 
to the employment of them is the danger from fire. 
Bamboo and paper walls alike fall inwards into the 
fireplace and thus sometimes towns have been en- 
tirely burnt after a shock, as happened at Kasamatsu 
in a winter fifty years ago. But a better example 
of the way in which intuition joined to experience 
may take the place of scientific inquiry is visible in 
some of the ancient architectural structures of Japan. 
The most important principle in scientific construc- 
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NEW YEAR HOPES OF A NEW WORLD: RENASCENCE IN FRANCE? 


ROM the threshold of a new year we look hopefully towards a new world. One of 
the most valuable and far-reaching contributions to the discussion of international 
post-war reconstruction is “‘ THE New Europe.” By Bernard Newman. With 50 Maps. 
(Hale ; 18s.) Both as writer and traveller Mr. Newman knows many iands and peoples, 
and parts of the European scene which his new work comprehensively surveys have 
already been viewed, at earlier stages, in his ‘‘ Danger Spots of Europe ” and “ The Story 
of Poland.” Regarding the present volume, he says: “ This book is planned as a sort of 
elementary handbook to the Peace Conference ; a plain statement of the problems to be 
solved. . . . It makes no pretence of offering final solutions. . . The greater part of 
Europe will look to us for leadership. In 1919 the tragedy was that France and Britain 
disagreed between themselves. Now we shall have a new opportunity, a grander chance.” 
France will be the most puzzling factor in the whole sum. By contrast with the 
unanimity in other occupied countries, which merely want to expel the German tyrants 
and resume normality, the chaos of her public opinion and apparent rivalries among 
leaders make her future seem an unknown quantity. 
Mr. Newman’s book, of course, was written before 
recent developments at Toulon and in North 
Africa, but his comments remain significant. ‘‘ The 
present Fascist regime in France,’ he says, “ is 
alien to all French traditions and ideas. Nothing 
is more certain than that it will disappear with the 
collapse of Germany. . . . A Free French force 
must be available to return to France immediately 
Germany is defeated or driven jfrom French soil : 
otherwise there might be something like civil war 
in France. . . . General de Gaulle has made his 





tion is that of making the structure a single body, 
and so avoiding the likelihood that under the impulse 
of earthquake movement different parts of it will take 
on different rates of vibration. For example, chim- * 
neys are dangerous, because a chimney vibrates at a 3 
different rate from that of the main building, and in ? 
an earthquake a chimney is always snapped off where 
it joins the roof. In the historic Charleston, U.S.A., 
earthquake, the first to be scientifically examined, , 
13,200 chimneys fell out of a total of 14,000. But F Sat aso heats Coa 
given a building made all in one piece, there will be 
one form of it giving more stability than any other. 
An ordinary hand-bell on a table will give a good idea 
of what the shape should be. The base will be broad 
and the walls will curve gently upwards. An earth- 
quake building on these principles stands in Tokyo 
University, and is so solidly built on its concrete 
foundations that it resists the movements of an 
earthquake table rocked by steam to test the 
effects of artificial earthquakes on other 
building structures. 

A point about it is that this mathema- 
tically designed structure has a number of 
ancestors, built several hundreds of years 
before the science of seismology had a name. 
These ancestors are the old castles of Japan 
which have ridden out generations of the most 
terrific shocks of earthquake, like Nagoya 
Castle, which, in spite of its centuries, shows 
hardly a crack, though it withstood one on- 
slaught which overthrew thousands of houses 
in Nagoya and Gifu, including all the Euro- 
pean ones. Another point : experience shows 
what scientific investigation has confirmed, 
that earthquake waves have greater amplitude 
on the surface than even g ft. below it. 
Consequently, the foundations of resistant 
structures, or those partly immunised, have 
been, and should be, sunk deep and isolated 
from the surrounding soil. 

It has been the task of seismology to define 
the character and scope of the earthquake 
waves by measuring them. Through measure- 
ment we learn, as a_ great Dutchman 
inscribed on the portal of his laboratory ; and 
the measurement of earth waves has been the task 
undertaken by the hundreds of earthquake observatories 
sown all over the globe, from the seed planted by John 
Milne. His home at Shide, in the Isle of Wight, became 
the telephone exchange where all the earth’s shudderings 
and breakdowns were marked and recorded. 

They are recorded on seismographs which, described 
in the simplest way, are horizontal pendulums, set in 
vibration by the earthquake waves which reach them. 
Those of Milne and Omori were among the first and 
have been followed by many others, of which those of 
Wiechert in Germany and Galitzin in Russia are the 
most conspicuous, These instruments with their re- 
cording devices register all the vibrations reaching 
them from near and distant earthquakes ; and in course 
of time enabled Milne to map all the thirteen world 
areas, oval in shape, and distributed from pole to pole, 
from which great earthquakes start. It had been 
surmised that these areas, flanking every continent, 
revealed huge cracks, signs of weaknesses in the earth’s 
crust : but it is safer to assume that such earthquakes as 
are born in them arise from underground weaknesses 
which are the outcome of the way in which the globe 
has been built up. A stress there may provoke a flow 
as a fracture. If a fracture, something goes; and the 
behaviour of the crust becomes like that of an elastic string stretched to such an extent 
that it snaps, Then a wave is started spreading to the ends of the earth. 

At a depth of about 60 miles most of the great earthquakes have their origin. At 250 
miles there is a break, and at 1800 miles deep the nickel iron core of the globe is reached. 

It is found that the first effect of an earthquake at a distant station is a sudden impulse, 
registered by the seismograph, in a direction away from the place where the earthquake 
has actually occurred, This corresponds to the primary horizontal wave. It is followed 
by a further sudden impylse corresponding to the arrival of the secondary transverse wave, 
Before and after come trails of waves which are reflected from the surfaces of rocks at 
various depths and of varying materials below the crust; and in the crust itself; and it 
may be surmised that these are responsible for the strange effects of twisting of structures 
on the earth's surface, like that of the displacement of the railway bridge and pier in the 
great Bengal and Assam earthquake at the close of the last century. Besides these earthquakes 
coming up from the depths are those arising in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, especially 
when a volcanic mountain range runs steeply down into the sea. E. S, Grew, 
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MILNE’S SEISMOGRAPH : THE INSTRUMENT ON WHICH EARTHQUAKE 
VIBRATIONS WERE RECORDED. 


The principle of the Milne’s Seismograph is that of attaching the horizontal 
pendulum, duplex or conical, which by its vibrations records the arrival of the 





THE WRECK OF A TOWNSHIP IN ONE OF THE GREAT JAPANESE EARTHQUAKES. 





THE DISPLACEMENT OF A RAILWAY BRIDGE AND PIER DURING 
THEGREAT BENGAL-ASSAM "QUAKE. 





position quite clear ; he is a’ soldier, seeking only to 
deliver his country from the German invader. That 
done, he proposes to re-establish democratic France.” 

Evidence of the patriotic and belligerent spirit 
aroused by his inspiring leadership is afforded in 
“A FRENCH OFFIcer’s Diary ” (AuGusT /23, 1939- 
OcroBeR 1, 1940). By D. Barlone, of the Free 
French Forces, formerly Captain, znd North African 
Division. Translated from the French by L. V. 
Cass, M.A. With Preface by General P. L. Legentil- 
homme. (Cambridge University Press; 7s. 6d.) 
This is a vivid, day-to-day record of the author’s 
experiences, conversations and reflections during 
the disastrous campaign and his subsequent adven- 


earthquake waves, to a granite block which cannot vibrate. Later forms of this tures. He escaped from Dunkirk to England, 
early seismograph had attachments on which the earthquake vibrations were more 
precisely recorded and differentiated. 
(From an exhibit in the Science Museum, South Kensington. By Courtesy of the 
Director. Crown Copyright.) 


immediately re-embarked for Cherbourg, went south 
to await demobilisation, and finally contrived to 
return to England, via North Africa, and join 
Generali de Gaulle’s forces. His friendliness 
towards this country and his tribute to the 
kindness and hospitality he and his comrades 
received here make pleasant reading. General 
Legentilhomme commends Major Barlone’s 
diary—the first, he believes, published by a 
Free French officer—as a valuable aid to com- 
prehending the French débdcle and a fascin- 
ating story. Particularly notable, as revealing 
the French fighting man’s true feelings 
towards Britain, is Major Barlone’s entry 
for July 4, .1940, headed “‘ Great news on 
the wireless” and describing the Anglo- 
French naval clash at Oran. 

One might expect something akin to 
Major Barlone’s diary in| the war impressions 
of a French airman—narrated in ‘ FLicut 
To Arras.” By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
Translated from the French by Lewis 
Galantiére. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) Actually, 
however, the two books have little in com- 
mon. Major Barlone’s is a simple chronicle 
of incidents spread over several months. 
Captain Saint-Exupéry confines the action 
to a single evening. His description of 
perilous exploitS, typical of the “ forlorn 
hopes " demanded of an inadequate French 
Air Force, is intensely vivid. The main interest of his 
book, however, depends on his quality as a writer and 
his faculty for philosophising about danger and death. 
It is a sophisticated study of one tense episode “ re- 
membered in tranquillity,” and lending itself to an 
analysis of motives and moral values evoked by warfare. 

Further sidelights on the fall of France come from 
a British woman who served with the French forces. 
She recounts her adventures in “‘ No Time To WEEP.” 
By Dorothy M. Clarke, author of “* 1000 Curiosities of 
the World.” With 9 Illustrations. (Hale; 8s. 6d.) 
It is a lively account of personal experiences involving 
peril and tragedy. “On April 3, 1940," we read, 
“ forty-six British women—all members of the Mechan- 
ised Transport Corps—left England to serve as ambu- 
lance drivers with the French Army in France. I was 
one of the forty-six. . .. We covered over 400 miles 
in 14 days. Finally, we arrived, dead-beat, dirty anti 
partially starved, at the mouth of the Gironde on 
the day on which defeated France accepted an 
armistice.” General Legentilhomme says in a prefatory 
letter: “The frightful conditions in which you and 
your companions worked night and day to evacuate 
French wounded soldiers, the horrors of the sights 
around you, the dangers you underwent amidst 
violent bombardments, were borne with the finest kind of courage.” 

An interesting reference to Fighting France's Minister of War, formerly Commander- 
in-Chief in Somaliland, occurs incidentally in “ Crusaper.” By Alexander Clifford. 
With 16 Illustrations and 5 Maps. (Harrap; tos. 6d.) Here a well-known war corre- 
spondent gives a stirring account of events in the Middle East, after Russia entered the 
war. He begins with the occupation of Persia and a flying visit to French Equatorial 
Africa. Then the bulk of the book describes the British Eighth Army’s Libyan offensive 
in the winter of 1941-42—" the offensive whose code-name was ‘ Crusader.’” Invited 
by a French pilot to fly to the French Congo and back, he visited Fort Lamy, capital of the 
Chad territory and the first place in the French Empire where de Gaulle’s standard was 
raised. At Bangi they dined with the Acting Governor, and General Legentilhomme 
was there. ‘ We discussed, among many other things, the interplay of the British and 
French national characters, and Legentilhomme talked with an insight and intelligence 
which seemed to me brilliant. In his beautiful French the simplest statements sounded 
like sparkling epigrams.” Cnartes E. By es. 
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HITLER IN RAVING MOOD: VIOLENT GESTURES DURING THE MUNICH SPEECH. 


“DESTINY WILL GIVE THE VICTORY TO HIM WHO MOST DESERVES IT. 


in ae ““WE KNOW WHAT WOULD BE IN STORE FOR US IF THE OTHER SIDE WON. NO MORE 
WILL BE NO REPETITION OF 1918.” 


PEACE OFFERS WILL COME FROM US.” 


“ 


PEOPLE ASK WHY WE ARE TAKING SO LONG OVER STALINGRAD ? WE ARE TAKING “1 CANNOT GET AWAY FROM DESTINY. 


IT HAUNTS ME NIGHT AND DAY. THE HOUR 
SO LONG BECAUSE WE DO NOT WANT MASS MURDER.” P 


WILL COME FOR ME TO HIT BACK... .’ 


‘pO YOU THINK I DON’T EAT MY HEART OUT WHEN I THINK OF THE BRITISH AIR “ EVERY GERMAN KNOWS THAT WE ARE ENGAGED IN A LIFE AND 


DEATH STRUGGLE. 
ATTACKS ON GERMANY?” TO-DAY EVERY GERMAN MUST BELIEVE IN ME.” 


On November 8 Hitler made what he described as a speech ‘to the German people | ring hollowly in the ears of the world. He did not attempt to explain Rommel’'s 
and the National Socialist movement’ in the famous Munich beer hall. He spoke retreat or the Allied coup in North Africa. Stalingrad he proclaimed as a victory 
in excited, vehement tones, raising his voice more than in recent speeches, and this already won. Much has happened since then--all of it detrimental to Hitler, and 
series of pictures, taken whilst he was actually speaking, shows Hitler as he was it seems obvious that even the German people themselves must by now realise that 
at the start of November, a disastrous month for the German Army and air force. Hitler has put them in a precarious position which no 


amount of boasting or 
Although defiant and vengeful, he is certainly a worried man, and his blusterings “ reassuring speeches "’ can explain away. 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE: WAR SCENES FROM VARIOUS j S| 
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r WHITE-CLAD RUSSIAN SCOUTS, MOUNTED ON THEIR SHAGGY PONIES, OUT ON A RECONNAISSANCE STEEL RUNNERS FOR MOTOR-CYCLES: THIS GADGET COMBINES THE MOBILITY 
PATROL ON THE MIDDLE DON FRONT. OF THE SLEIGH WITH THE POWER OF THE CYCLE, r 
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LEFT BY THE RETREATING NAZIS: UNDER A LIGHT MANTLE OF SNOW, THIS WRECKED GERMAN TRANSPORT COLUMN LIES ABANDONED TO THE NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD. 
THESE VEHICLES ARE HEAVILY DAMAGED, BUT THE RUSSIANS REPORT MUCH USABLE BOOTY CAPTURED AS WELL. a 
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UNKEMPT AND ILL-CLAD—SOME OF THEM WITHOUT BOOTS OR SOCKS, THESE NAZI PRISONERS ARE BEING MARCHED } [ THE GERMANS ARE ROUTED SOUTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD. 
i AWAY TO A RUSSIAN PRISON CAMP, THEY ALL LOOK DEJECTED AND WEARY. ; i TANKS AND AN ENTIRE MOTORISED INFANTRY 

The too ambitious plan, conceived by Hitler, of dividing his forces and bend. Everywhere in this sector, and further south, our Allies are broadening 

sending one to Stalingrad and the other south to force the Caucasus, has been their front, and the figures available up to date reveal that, in the Kotelnikovo 

foiled, and the enemy reduced to a dangerous pass. Hoth’s army, arrested sector alone, between December 12 and 28, 17,000 Germans were killed, 

half-in and half-out of Stalingrad, is now effectively isolated, and its position 60 tanks, 155 guns, and 105 lorries were captured, and 278 aircraft, 427 tanks, 

is rapidly deteriorating as a result of the Russian advance across the Don 221 guns were destroyed. Kotelnikovo itself was captured on December 29th. 
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DETECTING AND REMOVING GERMAN MINES LAID WITH THE OBJECT OF DELAYING 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. RED ARMY SAPPERS AT WORK. 
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A SOVIET ‘“‘ ROUND-UP” OF ENEMY EQUIPMENT NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD. 
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HINTING AT THE MAGNITUDE OF 











A GROUP OF GERMAN MOBILE GUNS CAPTURED BY THE STEADILY 
ENEMY RESISTANCE HAS BEEN FEROCIOUS, BUT THE GERMAN ARMY IS NOW IN A PRECARIOUS POSITION. 
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WINTER CONDITIONS ON THE RUSSIAN BATTLEFIELDS: GERMANS TRYING TO EXTRICATE 
A HORSE FROM THE DEEP MUD INTO WHICH IT HAS SUNK. 
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ADVANCING RED ARMY TROOPS. ] 
a 
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PART OF THE BOOTY WHEN THE RED ARMY DESTROYED FIFTY } A SAMPLE OF THE GROUND OVER WHICH BITTER BATTLES ARE BEING FOUGHT IN RUSSIA: GERMAN TANKS — 
REGIMENT OF THE GERMAN 6TH TANK DIVISION. j STRUGGLING THROUGI! HALF-FROZEN MUD AS THEY RETREAT BEFORE THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
—~ i 
Prisoners reached the total of 3500, whilst at least sixteen inhabited localities Caucasus army. And so it continues. The enemy still seems to be waable 


were reoccupied during the same period. On the central front, too, the new 
Russian advance in the Veliki- Luki region continues to gain ground. The 
broadening of the Russian offensive east of Millerovo now threatens Rostov, 


the town upon which hinges the whole system of communications for the 


to stem the mighty onrush of the Red Army, and although it would be rash 
to under-estimate the tactical resources of the enemy, it is certain that his 
summer campaign has proved a strategical failure, and the objective of the 
German Army can be little more than survival until the spring. 
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WITH OUR FIGHTING MEN: LAND AND SFA WARFARE. 


CHRISTMAS 


Fi 


ee 


WARDROOM OFFICERS DRINKING THE ROYAL TOAST DURING 


DINNER ON BOARD A BATTLESHIP. 
TWO BRITISH DESTROYERS RAM AND SINK TWO MORE U-BOATS: H.M.S. “‘ FAME” CLOSING 
H.M.S. ‘‘ VISCOUNT’? TO PASS AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE. 
Two more German U-boats have gone to the bottom as a result of the Navy’s deadly ramming technique- 
The British destroyer “‘ Viscount,” escorting a convoy, opened fire on an enemy submarine, then, before 
she could dive, bore down on her at full speed and hit her full amidships. She was finally sunk by 
gunfire. Another U-boat was sunk in a similar way by H.M.S. “Fame” during the same convoy trip. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE NAVY: 


CHRISTMAS IN THE DESERT: THREE BRITISH TANK MEN SIT BESIDE THEIR TANK 
TO ENJOY A CHRISTMAS PUDDING FROM HOME, 





THEY WENT BY AIR SO THAT 


TURKEYS FOR THE EIGHTH ARMY FORWARD UNITS: 
GOOD CHRISTMAS. 


OUR FIGHTING MEN SHOULD HAVE A 


Wherever possible Christmas fare and Christmas parcels from home have reached the fighting men of 
the Eighth Army. Tons of turkeys, Christmas puddings, cakes, etc., have been transported—often 
by air-—to the forward areas so that . Be i neve as ee Christmas as could peasy THE OTHER MARBLE ARCH: 
be managed under battle conditions. men of the various fighting units taking part in t . SSES UNDE : US 
victorious advance across the Western Desert, paused beside their tanks, guns, lorries, or aircraft to TRANEPORT PASSES UNDER THE PANO 
enjoy the conventional Christmas fare, and their spirits, already high after their victories over Rommel The famous Marble Arch, about forty miles west of Agheila, was much in the news a short while back, 
and his Afrika Korps, must have been further heightened by the many good things provided from and here is a photograph of the construction, with a convoy of motor transport, led by R.A.F. armoured 
home. The Navy, too, celebrated Christmas as usual, and our picture shows the Royal Toast being cars, moving a unit up to a forward airfield, actually passing under the arch. The monument, built by 

drunk (seated) onboard a battleship. Mussolini’s orders, is sup) to mark the midway point of the coast road from Tunisia to Egypt. 


LED: BY R.A.F. ARMOURED CARS, A CONVOY OF MOTOR 
LIBYAN MARBLE ARCH. 
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ey equals } ewt. of coal .. = 


—OR 50 hours constant heat 
— : S from your Ferranti 1000w. Fire 














RYEN with maximum thrift, in cold weather a }-cwt. 

of coal doesn’t go far. But a 1000-watts Ferranti 
Fire provides fully 50 hours of healthy, radiant 
warmth. Using the switch wisely, as you enter and 
leave the room, a lounge or drawing-room can be 
comfortably used all winter for very few of your 
valued Fuel Units. 


f ERRANII 
Radiant Electsic FRE 





FIRST e FOREMOST ¢ HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


























Write to us if you can't 
get your FOUR SQUARE 


Many pipe smokers who are living away from home seem to be finding 
difficulty in getting their favourite FOUR SQUARE. If you are one of 
them please send us a line and we will do our best to put things right 
through a tobacconist near your present address. Incidentally, supplies 
can be sent DUTY FREE to H.M. Forces Overseas and British P.O.W. 
in Germany or Italy. Particulars from your Tobacconist or write direct to us, 


FOUR SQUARE PURE TOBACCO 


2/2 to 2/6 per oz. 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 











Until then... 


When the birds chirp and splash in discarded 
tin hats and the barbed wire is rolled up and 
rusting away there’ll be new Ford cars to 


help you enjoy the peace of the countryside. 


Until then, if you must use your car for 


essential work it is your duty to get the 
utmost mileage out of tyres. Check inflation 
periodically. Avoid unnecessary braking 

and acceleration. Never exceed 


30 m.p.h. 


important as fire-watching. rt) 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET. w.! 


Tyre-watching is as 


Tyres will 
be scarcer 
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An Art 


© all a masterly use of plant and materials will 


yield the best results. Nowhere is this crucial fact 








For conspicuous economy 


The order of the Good Biscuit 
goes to Peek Frean. For here are 
biscuits that are unchanged in 
that quality for which Peek 
Frean are famous, yet cost far less 
than you think. You can get 
Peek Frean’s biscuits for as little 








as gd. a Ib. and that’s the clever 
housewife’s idea of economy— 
the best possible value at the least 
possible price. Of course, Peek 
Frean’s are not always easy toget. 
But trust your regular supplier 
and he’ll give you a fair share. 


more fully appreciated than in the engineering industry. | 
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BISCUITS FROM AS LITTLE AS 9° A UB. 


When selecting the most suitable components 


or simplifying assembly there will be found a Simmonds 





product which will not only provide the ideal solution 





but will also pave the way to an improvement of the | 





finished product. A sure step to success is to consult 


ACCLAIMED BY 
FRIEND AND FOE! 


REPORTER WITH THE 8th ARMY, | 1-11-42 
‘It is like greeting an old friend 
to see”’ “ vehicles themselves not 
infrequently captured from the 
British, which are now once again 


being put into service by us.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
a 


the Simmonds Organization.. 


SIMMONDS 


The Creative Impulse in 
| AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction 





THE SIMMONDS NUT - PINNACLE NUT - SPIRE NUT 
SIMMONDS GAUGES, INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 









































EXTRACT FROM GERMAN COMMAND 
RECONNAISSANCE ORDER, 15-12-41. 


For the reconnaissance as indeed for every desert 
reconnaissance, onlp captured English trucks are to be 
emploped since German trucks stick in the sand too often.” 








What of the Future? 


“We are handing on an 
extraordinarily difficult 
world to the next genera- 
tion, and we owe it to the 
children to think of their 
welfare, and certainly 
the homeless children.” 


it is for such children we plead 


=. Please send a New Year's Gift to the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 





GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVE ce 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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( THE NEW SOLIGNUM FLOOR STAIN ) 


JANUARY 2, 















Old 
friends 
and 

new faces 


A LOVELY FLOOR LIKE THIS 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


But you must ask for the New Solignum Floor Stain. You will 
then get a very pleasing effect with the minimum of effort— 
because Solignum Floor Stain dries with a_ half-polished finish. 
A few gentle rubs and an occasional dusting and 
you will have a perfect floor. In days like these 
this labour saving floor stain should prove a great 
boon to the busy housewife 


Gillett 
I Cc Cc Send a Post Card for full particulars and 


a ee SAVES STEEL name of nearest Stockist to department H.23. 
ices including urchase ax: ————_—_———— _ ee 
Blue Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Thin Gillette 1/3 for 6 The new SOLIGNUM Seor st 


\__sotrcnun LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, ell 


Men of the United States and the United 
Kingdom find much that is new about each 
other — and much that is familiar. If we 
are charmed, for instance, to find old— 
almost Elizabethan —turns of phrase in 
their speech, are they not pleased to find 
their familiar friend Gillette in English 
guise, giving that same keen service “over 
here” that no Serviceman anywhere would 

be without 




















SANATOGEN 


30 TRADE MARK 


NERVE-TONIC 
FOOD 


We are sorry to 
disappoint you, but 


NOW MORE THAN EVER the vital needs of 


CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


jc! BREAD | 


MONTCOMERIE €. CO LTO - 1SROX- CLASCOW 









the country must 


CARS 


come first, and the 


iva 





materials which go 


to the making of 








‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 





Tonic Food and 





‘Genasprin’ are 


Sine ADAGES N°7 


Better late than never 
but better never 





now needed for 
other and more 


. to forget to wear 

“ANDY Garden Glove urgent purposes. 
to protect your hanas from cuts : Please remember 
scratches and possible infection f 
when gardening. They ‘re tough this when you have 
ee eee | difficulty in obtain- 


Minion AFTER THE WAR— 


** These are the gloves you have 


ds F BETTER THAN EVER 


rv 
mongers and Store r 2/9 
post free (state size and senc 
1 coupon per pair) from— G® 
TEDSON THORNLEY 4 Co. 
Rochdale 


ing ‘Sanatogen’ and 





‘Genasprin’. 


Genasprin 






KILLS PAIN QUICKLY- 
TIME IT! 








ET ae ae tg * 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT Co Ly 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 — still going strong 
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